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Extended School Services 
the Year Around 
HAZEL F. GABBARD 


United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


ITH the increased understanding of what children need fo 

growth in all seasons of the year and around the clock, our plan. 
ning for children frequently comes to an abrupt stop when school is out, 
Yet the growth of children does not stop when the school year closes, 
Children’s needs must be met whether they are in school or out, whether 
it is winter or summer; and neglect in caring for their needs adequately 
during their growing period can and often does affect children’s develop. 
ment. 

It is not assumed that schools can take the place of the home or of 
parents. The home is, as it always has been, an institution which greatly 
influences and shapes the destiny of children. Yet the school has a special 
function in planning with parents so that growth and learning are con- 
tinuous and so that children are not deprived of the elements they 
require for full and healthy development. 

In recent years educators have recognized the importance of certain 
things for the child’s normal growth—a balance of work and play, of 
individual and group pursuits, of informal and supervised activities, of 
sympathetic understanding, of time, space, materials, routines and free- 
dom. While these ingredients are necessary for all children, they must go 
together in different amounts depending upon the nature of each child. 
Because the homes of most children today cannot provide these oppor- 
tunities, many parents are turning to the school and other community 
agencies for help in supplying them. In fact, the evidence points to a wide 
scale movement to extend school programs for children the year around. 
Granted that the school faces adjustments of many kinds, the use of the 
school’s resources to meet more adequately children’s needs in changing 
communities continues to be a pressing problem. 

Among the adjustments schools are making, slowly but surely, the 
school calendar is undergoing change. School doors are no longer 
closed when vacation time arrives. Three-thirty or four o’clock no longer 
is a signal for locking school doors. Wherever space for play is lacking, 
wherever there is little or no equipment for children to use, wherever the 


resources of the community are limited and serve only a segment of chil- 
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dren in need of recreational activities outside the home, parents and school 
leaders are trying to work out a solution to meet children’s needs, often 
thru a wiser use of the school’s facilities. 

At present it is difficult to make a clear-cut definition of what an ex- 
tended school program is. Altho schools have extended their services in 
one way or another, a look at some of the services will reveal a wide 
variety of programs from school to school, and from community to com- 
munity. This extension of school programs does represent a new demon- 
stration in education. It shows several ways in which schools are trying to 
use their resources more effectively to meet children’s needs, and in so 
doing how they are enriching the learning experiences of children, teach- 
ers and parents. 

Specifically the one thing which is common in all extended school 
programs is an adjustment of school schedules. Fixed times for beginning 
and ending the school year, day, week have in many instances gone out 
the window. Greater flexibility in planning for children has resulted in 
an after-school program in some neighborhoods, an open schoolhouse on 
Saturdays for a few, and a four to eight weeks session for school age chil- 
dren during the summer months by an increasing number of schools. 

Another thread which runs thru the warp and woof of the extended 
school programs is a changing educational philosophy. Educators chal- 
lenged by the conditions of living in a modern world are beginning to 
realize that schools must help children to live in these times as well as in 
the tomorrow; that the curriculum must be built around the needs of the 
children and the community in which they live. No longer can the school 
be content with old methods of teaching and out-of-date subject matter. 
Today the school must help children solve everyday problems, teach them 
to think, to understand the world in which they live, to be able to work 
harmoniously with others, and gradually to assume the responsibilities 
which their maturity dictates. Setting up programs to do these things 
calls for improved methods and new goals for education. It brings into 
focus the opportunities for learning inside and outside the classroom. It 
emphasizes the importance of continuous learning—at home, at school, 
and in the community. It calls for the use of all the community resources 
to improve the educational opportunities for children. These-changes and 
others make it necessary to appraise and evaluate the role of the school in 
the community. 

Education, like any other scientific endeavor, moves forward by experi- 
mentation. Our schools must encourage new ventures, support them, and 
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select the best results to combine with tested practices which have proved 
to be sound. Extended school programs are among the current experi 
ments in education and community planning now under way. At the 
present time our leaders are accumulating experience to help us know 
what kinds of extended programs have merit, how these can best be 
staffed and financed, what school schedules are most satisfactory, and 
how extended school programs can be integrated with the on-going school 
programs. While the programs now in use are operated as experimental 
projects, they are helping to shape the kind of extended school service; 
which may eventually be incorporated into regular school programs. 


Summer Programs for School-Age Children 


When the month of June rolls around this year, some schools will 
already have well-laid plans made for a summer program for elementary 
children. These programs have come about largely because parents have 
found that after two or three weeks out of school, children grow restless 
and bored without some scheduled activities to keep them busy. 

A summer program should provide children with interesting and chal: 
lenging things to do. A flexible schedule with large blocks of time for 
children to explore and experiment in creative media is essential. The 
creative urge is curbed if one must work by the clock. Also a variety of 
activities should be included to attract different children to the program 
and to provide new things to hold their interest. Opportunities for dra 
matics, crafts, music, reading, out-of-door living, science, sports, and ex 
cursions enrich these programs for children and open new horizons to 
learning. Good leadership is most important. Teachers must be carefully 
chosen—persons with understanding and warm relations with children, 
who will let children’s interests and curiosity be a guide for program plan- 
ning. Space both outdoors and indoors is necessary; therefore, the use of 
the school building and grounds and the financing of a summer program 
must be given early attention by parents and community leaders. The 
Board of Education may be persuaded to underwrite the cost of a summer 
program, or the Parent-Teacher Association may sponsor it, assisted by 
parents’ contributions. With the help of service organizations and com 
munity agencies, or thru the cooperation of the Recreation and Park 
Departments with the schools, a way to’ pool resources may be found. 
Usually the efforts of all—parents, school staff, and community groups— 
are needed to get summer programs started or extended, and the plans 
which develop will differ in each community. 
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The contributions of school leaders to this issue of the THz NATIONAL 
ELEMENTARY PrINcIPAL report developments in the extended school serv- 
ices, and describe programs that are actually in operation. Among the 
most frequently mentioned leisure-time activities are school camping pro- 
grams, school day camps, after-school centers and club programs, library, 
arts and crafts, games and sports, all of which make use of school and 
community recreational facilities. Reaching the youngest age levels, there 
has been a rapid growth in nursery schools, kindergartens, and play 
groups for children below the compulsory school age. While this move- 
ment represents an extension of the school downward, it has been led 
largely by parents who desired these educational experiences for their 
young children. 


Extended School Services for Teachers 


Thus far, the extended school programs mentioned have been for im- 
proving or extending the school’s services to children. There are also 
developments to be pointed up which relate to adjustments affecting the 
work and responsibilities of teachers. As schools move toward placing 
their staff on a twelve-month salary plan, teachers are being given the 
privilege of choosing various kinds of summer assignments prior to their 
month’s vacation. These assignments are usually considered a kind of in- 
service education which carries credit toward professional advancement 
and promotion. For example, in one school giving a year-round program, 
teachers were allowed to register their preferences for a pupil service 
activity or to participate in an elementary or high school recreation work- 
shop, to study at a college summer session, or to travel. The merit of such 
planning was reported to be the richer and more varied experiences it 
provided for pupils and teachers, and that teaching gained in status as a 
profession by this plan of a twelve-month employment year. 

Schools have been hesitant to move into year-round employment, but 
many have extended the school year for teachers at least two to four 
weeks. A workshop or conference held prior to the opening of school in 
the fall and again at the close of the year in June seems to be a growing 
practice. In these conferences the school staff has an opportunity to plan 
together and to evaluate their accomplishments at the close of the year. 

School systems interested in moving along the path of providing im- 
proved services for children will find few precedents to guide them in 
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organizing such services, but will have an exciting adventure in blazing 
new trails for educational programs in the future. 
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Summer Recreation Schools 
FRANK H. HAMMOND 


Principal, The Edison School, and Director, Hammond Summer Recreation Schools, 
Hammond, Indiana 

T has long been felt that directed summer activity for children 4 

needed in urban communities. Many and varied attempts have been 
made in this direction. Ten years ago Superintendent Lee L. Caldwell 
and the writer discussed this need and we decided to attack the problem 
in Hammond, Indiana. 

The program that we are using is the result of study and observation 
by many people. We were fortunate in securing the services of Mrs 
Monica B. Owens of Play School, New York City. Mrs. Owens spent 3 
week with us in our first workshop and contributed heavily to our philos 
ophy of the program. When we had developed a blueprint of what we 
proposed to do, Superintendent Caldwell presented the program to our 
Board of Education for approval. The Board appropriates most of the 
funds on which we operate our summer program. 

The general principles under which we operate are as follows: 


1. The program is designed for children five to fourteen years of 
age. 

2. Our school buildings and facilities are used for the program. 

. Only regularly licensed teachers are used for staff members. 

4. The program must give children a satisfying educational expert 
ence. We are not satisfied merely to attempt to amuse children. 

5. The program operates from nine to twelve o'clock, Monday thm 
Friday, for six weeks. 


W 


On May 1, each child takes home an announcement of the Summer 
Recreation School. This announcement has an enrollment blank printed 
on it. The parents fill out these blanks and return them to the schools. 
The enrollment in each school is then tabulated and from these figures 
teacher assignments are made. One teacher is assigned for each thirty-five 
students enrolled. 

The Summer Staff. The teachers who work in our Summer Recreation 
Schools are regular members of the winter staff. We accept any members 
of our regular staff who want to work. When more applications are te 
ceived than we need, priority is given to those teachers who have worked 
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Rhythms—from homemade materials 
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before. This enthusiastic corps of teachers is the heart of the program, 
is a privilege and an inspiration to work with them. 

We use only three special staff members. Our city supervisor of vocal 
music, Miss Irma Hederick, and Miss Jeanette Ferris, a music teacher 
travel from school to school directing music and rhythms. A full-time 
nurse is responsible for first aid, helping on health problems of childrep, 
checking building sanitation, and making home contacts. 


The Workshop. Our workshop is conducted the week following the 
close of our regular school year. The importance of the workshop cannot 
be over-emphasized. It is here that teachers get the philosophy of tle pro. 
gram and are taught how to carry out the program. The workshop varies 
somewhat from one year to the next, depending upon the needs of the 
teachers. About one-third of the time is spent in each of the following 
areas: core interests, play and games, and crafts. A minimum amount of 
time is spent in lecture. Most of the time is given to doing things in these 
three fields. The leaders in these areas are teachers from our regular staf 
who have specialized knowledge. For example, the crafts are led by Mrs 
Beulah Seckinger, who teaches art during the regular school year. A lis 
of crafts taught is contained in our 1951 report. Miss Margaret Demyano 
vich, a physical education instructor, is in charge of play and games. 


The Program. The core interest depends upon the teacher and the 
children. They may be interested in puppets, nature study, reading stories, 
water filtration, cooking, photography, or any one of a hundred different 
things. We do want them to develop an interest in something. Pursuing 
a major interest is one of the ways of making the Summer Recreation 
School an educational program instead of “busy work.” 

Play and games provide for muscular activity. This phase of the pro 
gram is conducted out-of-doors whenever possible. Much emphasis i 
placed by the teacher on developing good sportsmanship and team play. 
Boys and girls play together and become tolerant of one another. 

Deep satisfaction comes from working with the hands; such work has 
definite therapeutic value for all of us. Working with the hands is one 
of the chief ways of escaping from the pressures, fears, and insecurity of 
modern living. Because of the deep values received, we offer children ex 
periences in many different crafts. Our chief purpose is to allow them to 
experience as many crafts and hobbies as possible so that they may dis 
cover those in which they wish to develop a deeper interest. 
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Introduction to marble painting 


Handbooks which give suggestions for the teachers in the above- 
mentioned fields have been worked out by teacher committees. 

One day each week is devoted to an educational trip. These trips vary 
in length, depending upon the age of the children. Young children are 
seldom taken out of the city. They are interested in seeing the “com- 
munity helpers,” such as fire station, post office, police station, or the city 
hall. New construction interests this age child. If a new highway or new 
building is under construction, he will be intrigued by it. 

Our older children go longer distances. They visit many places in 
Chicago, such as meat packing plants, hotels, retail stores, museums, 
aquarium, zoos, and the airport. Nature trips are made to the Dunes and 
to the Morton Arboretum. Within the city they enjoy seeing how their 
filtration and sewage disposal plants operate. They visit the City Hall to 
see the departments of their city government in action. Thru the aid of 
our large milk companies, the children are taken to dairy farms to ob- 
serve the many interesting activities there. Similarly, they also visit many 
of our manufacturing concerns to see and learn about machines and pro- 
cesses used in our local industries. Core interests often have their begin- 
ning in some trip the children have taken. 

All trip expenses are paid for by the children. Our regular city buses 
are chartered for this service. Taking a trip is something that requires 
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careful planning. We have a bulletin which explains the techniques of 
these tours. We are proud of our record of never having had a child 
lost or injured on a trip. This is a tribute to the careful planning of the 
teachers. 

Evaluation. At the close of each summer a letter of inquiry is sent tp 
parents and teachers. The hundreds of replies received are carefully read 
and studied by the Director. Some of the best suggestions for improve. 
ment of our program have come from this source. The parents are ep. 
thusiastic about the program. A summary of their answers to the ques 
tion, “What are the chief values of the program?” reveals that they 
recognize twenty-five distinct values in the Hammond Summer Recreg. 
tion Program. We have received such comments as the following “quotes” 
from parents: 


“This is the first time for several years that my older son has attended 
summer school. His work there has inspired him to go back to school in the 
fall and work as he has never before worked. He is really anxious for school 
to start.” . 


“It keeps children occupied and off the street. I know where my boy is and 
what he is doing, which eases my mind a great deal.” 





“Creative Dramatics”—simplicity, creativeness, and ingenuity in making scenery, props 


and costumes out of cast-off materials 
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“Very valuable. My children see things on trips they might not see other- 
wise. My boy got a thrill from learning how cows are milked. Process had been 
explained to him but is now clearer since he has seen it with his eyes.” 


“Every child I know that has been attending the summer school enjoys it 
very much and is sorry it is nearly over. It would be nice to have it for a longer 
period, instead of just six weeks.” 


A summary report is made each year of our Summer Recreation 


School. This report can be secured: by writing to the Superintendent of 
Schools, Hammond, Indiana. 


COMMENTS BY THE AUTHOR 


The pictures are scenes taken at various schools thruout the city. I believe 
they demonstrate the deep interest of our children and the freedom for which 
we are constantly striving. We are constantly challenged by the fact that the 
program must be dynamic and meet the needs of children, for no one must 
come. 


Superintendent Caldwell feels that the summer program is very valuable 
for teachers. In this work they become increasingly aware of the importance 
of children as opposed to subject matter, We have seen transformations in 
many teachers. 


It is interesting to note the carry-over of methods tried out for the first time 
in summer school to the traditional winter school. The summer school affords 
us a laboratory for experimentation that proves very valuable to us. 

—Frank H. HamMMonp 


-__ 
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Letsure-Time Activities 


for Children 


CECIL R. GATES 


Principal, Second Ward School, Morgantown, West Virginia 


NE of the cardinal objectives of the elementary school for many 

years has been to provide for leisure-time activities. The Second 
Ward School has been fulfilling this objective to a considerable degree in 
at least two major ways: (1) by placing in children’s hands the tools 
with which to enter into activities for their own pleasure; (2) by organ- 
izing the school and its program in such a way that many of the activities 
begun in school will be continued outside of school. 

If it is expected that the school will function in outside activities, the 
program must be so planned that it will reach out into the lives of the 
children to help them in what they are doing and at the same time draw 
from the materials, experiences, and ideas to be integrated into the work 
at hand. So long as the school is one world and life outside is another 
world, there will be a hindrance to learning and to the proper functioning 
of activities begun in school. We tend to continue doing those things that 
give us pleasure. 

Perhaps the most used hobby is to be found in the primary objective 
of the elementary school: reading. Schools have long been organized for 
the purpose of teaching reading as a useful tool. Until recently not much 
was done to guide children in the use of that tool for deriving pleasure 
for themselves. Any pleasure reading came largely thru chance or, in 
earlier times, surreptitiously. In some homes the guidance and incentives 
for reading for pleasure were given by the parents during the long winter 
evenings after all the chores had been done. 

The Second Ward School has been using a program that not only 
teaches the children to read but goes further and gives some guidance in 
choosing what will give them pleasure with their newly acquired knowl 
edge. One teacher in our twelve-room school was named as a library 
teacher. She was a wise choice as she had acquired a wide knowledge of 
children’s literature thru a home that made much of reading. The books 
not in use in the several classrooms were assembled into one room as the 
library. In this way a large variety of material was made available, from 
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very easy reading to the more difficult. The teachers took to their rooms 
only what was needed for immediate use and returned these books to 
the library as soon as possible for the use of other teachers. Each class was 
assigned two 35-minute periods each week in the library. The teachers 
were instructed not to make specific assignments for the library period, 
so that it would not develop into just another study period. Children may 
look up assignments if they choose, but it is not required. 

The library teacher was given a rather free rein in what she would do 
during the library periods. She had the ideal of a good home with intelli- 
gent parents who would tell stories to the children, read to them, and 
make available some good reading material that would interest them. 
In school we had the advantage of a larger variety of material but many 
more children to interest. Some of the library periods are used for telling 
stories, some are used for reading stories, some for the children to read 
what they want. Few children are found who cannot be interested in 
some type of book. Some begin by looking at picture books; many are 
interested in books for children below their school grade; a few prefer 
books for children beyond their grade. 

It has been found that these periods are a special event in the school 
week. Some of the children at the beginning of the school year had not 
read any books other than those assigned and required. A check of the 
first four months has been kept and it shows that the children in the en- 
tire school read an average of 18 books not required during this period. 
If a child is seen wandering aimlessly, the librarian spends some time 
with him to help him find something he will enjoy. She has been able to 
accomplish this with all the children. 

Other tangible results of our library program that have been noted 
are: (1) most of the children form a habit of reading for pleasure; (2) 
children’s tastes in the materials they select continually rise; (3) many 
more homes are subscribing to magazines for children; (4) books bought 
for Christmas and birthdays are better chosen; (5) the increased use of 
the public library by the children is quite noticeable. 

Art Activities. The art work in Second Ward School is so conducted 
and integrated that it is a part of the life of the children. The art teacher 
has in mind that she will teach the children the various means of art ex- 
pression thru helping them with the activities in which they engage at 
home and at school. Many of the lessons develop out of requests from the 
children for help in preparing for something they want to do. A play 
calls for scenery and costumes, the Christmas season requires decorations, 
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small gifts and Christmas cards. These various demands require a knowl. 
edge of clay modeling, lettering, the use of crayons and paints, soap cary. 
ing, paper cutting, spatter painting, etc. The important feature is that the 
work to be done is for use—some of it at school and some of it at home. 

That the art work functions outside of school is evidenced by the pop. 
ularity of the hobby shows, and by the demands of the children for special 
summer work to continue further in some of the activities begun in the 
art classes. The children have confidence that the art teacher can give 
valuable help in preparing something for school or for their home parties, 

Dramatics. Our school has been quite successful in the field of dra. 
matics. Another special teacher has been assigned to this activity. She 
meets with the children one or two times each week, and coordinates 
their dramatics work closely with their library work. Most of the work 
in dramatics is prepared without script. The aim is to give dramatic 
expression to much of the work of the entire school—history, geography, 
literature, music, safety, and health. Thru conversation the children de. 
velop the situation with the materials already known to them, and then 
they put in suitable words. This is where demands are made for help 
from the art teacher and the music teacher. Several times a year some 
class is chosen to prepare a special dramatization with everything pre. 
pared the best they can with a good deal of effort. This is to set a pattern 
for the day-to-day performances that are not so elaborately completed. 

The results of this part of our school work appear regularly in the 
community. The dramatics teacher is often invited to see performances 
prepared and produced by children in their homes. She claims that over 
a period of several years she has never found a pupil who could not be 
persuaded to get onto the stage to do something. Many of our children 
have continued this type of work in their later school career. 

Music. As has been inferred, the music in our school is a vital part of 
the program. Most schools now teach the fundamentals of vocal music. 
This in itself helps children to enter into activities outside of school—n 
church work, camping, house parties, and other social meetings. One 
does not appreciate the work of the schools in this respect unless he has 
tried to lead a choral group that has had no musical training and then 
finds one that has learned to enter into the singing activities at school. 
Our music program is so interwoven with the dramatics that it mus 
function at school. Obeservation shows us that this activity is carried out 
side and used. 

To a limited extent instrumental music is offered to those who desire 
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knowl } jt, We can see the results of this work in the demand for summer classes, 
p cary- | in the number of children who attend band camps, and in the number 
hat the | who continue to be active in some music organization. 

rome, Hobbies. Any of the school subjects may suggest a hobby for some 
© pop- | pupil. Children have been known to take up a phase of science and pur- 
special | ue it thru the summer—gathering plants, observing birds, collecting in- 
in the } sects, etc. We encourage collections of various kinds and give the children 
N give | many opportunities to display them and to tell about them. The school 
parties. | works in cooperation with the summer camp conducted by the Recreation 
of dra- | Commission. Much of the work at the camp furthers the work begun in 
y- She | nature study and science. Reports of camping trips at the regular camp 
dinates | or with the family are encouraged and called for at school. Sometimes 
> work F the recreation director has a city-wide display in which many of the chil- 
amatic | dren participate by exhibiting their collections. 

raphy, Club Activities. Another excellent way of tying up school life more 
en de f closely with life in the community is thru the use of the buildings for 
d then meetings of children’s groups—Cubs, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Brownies 
t help } and others. This association of the school with these voluntary groups 
* some F helps to break down the wall that at times exists between the work of the 
$ Pre F school and life outside. 

pattern As We See It. For a school to function in the outside activities of the 
ed. children, it must teach them the skills required to engage in the activities 
in the } which they may choose, and it must also arrange to give the children 
nances F satisfactions in using these skills. The school can so organize its program 
at over F that guidance can be given, and the satisfactions are such that the work 
not be f will be continued as a leisure-time activity. 
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One The Migrant Welfare Council of Freehold, New Jersey, was awarded a citation 


a fie by the Consumers League of New Jersey on November 26, 1951 for it educational 
and cultural center for migrant workers and their children. Don F. Patterson, chief 
1 then fof the elementary school section, U. S. Office of Education, presented the citation. 
school. Dorothy Jackson, Mercer County, New Jersey helping teacher, has’ been a moving 
- must f Spirit in initiating and in maintaining this five-year-old center. She, other leaders, 
d out — and the citizens of Freehold, are congratulated for the example they have set the 
nation in work for these disadvantaged children of agricultural workers. 
—Rvrat Epucation News, February 1952 
See Miss Jackson’s article, “Nobody’s Children,” on page 19 of this issue. 
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Summer Libraries Expand 
the School Program 


This summary of two summer library programs, with comments on the overall county library 
program, was contributed jointly by L. R. WOOTTON, Director of Instruction, Alamance County 
Schools, Graham, North Carolina, LORENA WAGONER, Librarian, Graham Schools, and MRS. 
LOUISE G. HENDERSON, Librarian, E. M. Holt School, Alamance, North Carolina. 


LAMANCE County Schools, Graham, North Carolina, early saw 

the need for improved library facilities. In recognition of this, the 
Board of Education provided for the services of a library advisor to work 
with the entire system in developing a better library program. Under the 
direction of the library advisor a Teachers’ Professional Library was be. 
gun and has expanded to a broad service center for the schools and 
parents of pre-school children. Later the Board provided one special 
teacher for each classified school in the community. Some schools use 
this person as a librarian, others as a music or physical education teacher. 
Local communities, too, recognized the value of good library service to 
the extent that parent-teacher organizations, special groups, and individ. 
ual citizens directed their efforts toward this goal. 

Improved service is seen in many areas. Probably the most outstanding 
for the community as a whole is the summer program carried on in. two 
of the county schools—Graham and E. M. Holt. These programs repre- 
sent the combined interest and efforts of the county school system with 
local citizens and groups. 

Books “Beat the Heat.” The motto last summer was: “Beat the heat— 
with a book in a shady nook.” Reports on the highest number of books 
read in the Banks Holt Library, Graham School, were: seventy-six by a 
fifth grade girl and sixty-two by a seventh grade boy. Many devices have 
been used to stimulate summer use of this Library since 1945. It was at 
that time that a group of interested patrons appealed to the town com 
missioners to provide summer library services for their boys and girls 
The expanded program is now financed jointly by the town commis 
sioners, County Board of Education, and county commissioners. 

The Banks Holt Library at Graham is a combination school and 
public library. It is kept open on week days from nine to twelve o'clock 
and from two to five o’clock during the summer. Each year story hours 
and reading clubs are promoted. 


Last summer the elementary students had a choice of joining thes } 
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reading clubs: Hobby, Doll, Sports, Circus, Story-telling. These groups 
met at three o'clock one afternoon each week. Hobbies were explored, 
explained, and discussed. Boys and girls brought stamp collections, rocks, 
butterflies, and other by-products of hobbies. The Doll Club made dolls 
of clothespins, paper, clay, soap and cloth. The club followed directions 
found in its library books for making many kinds of dolls. The Sports 
Club read books on sports, looked up rules, and learned new games, as 
well as played games. The Circus Club decided that each member would 
make one paper animal for each animal book read—a lion was made by 
those who read a book about lions, an elephant by those who read a book 
about elephants, etc. Cages were made from cereal boxes and a parade 
was staged around the “big top.” The circus tent consisted of a construc- 
tion paper top over circus books placed in a circle with the spines out. 
Elephants, horses, clowns, and trick dogs were cut double so they would 
stand alone. 

Most of the children seemed to like the story hours and story-telling 
group best. They enjoyed Grandfather Tales, Southern Folklore, Uncle 
Remus, Many Tall Tales, and American Folklore. Together the librarian 
and the boys and girls made plans for dramatizing their favorite stories. 
For the first time, recognition was given to the boy and girl reading the 
most books during the summer. 

Many boys and girls assist with library duties. They have helped pro- 
cess about five hundred new books for classroom libraries. Young people 
and older readers seem to enjoy coming to the library in the summer. 

The school finds that summer library reading helps children. Each 
year children need help in reading and their teachers come to the 
librarian with their problems. A reading list is made to fit each child’s 
need. 

A Library for the Community. School libraries kept open in the sum- 
mer are a definite aid to the community as well as to the school. An at- 
tractive school library open to a rural community is the dream of a public- 
spirited hosiery mill owner. A plan to make good books available to the 
people of his community was financed by John Shoffner in 1943. This 
plan provided for improved library facilities at the E. M. Holt School, 
which serves the community where the mill is located. This is a rural 
consolidated school of more than goo students located near the village of 
Alamance, North Carolina. 

Thru his personal contributions and efforts, Mr. Shoffner has made 
possible the following improved services: 
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A full-time librarian is employed for the school term. 

The library is open on a part-time basis during the summer months. 

Books already in individual rooms of the school have been brought to a cen. 
tral library and issued to students from there, so as to make all books more 
accessible to all students. 

A community shelf of books for adults is maintained. 


Since the initiation of this expanded program, the library has grown 
from 4,902 volumes in the first year to 6,219 volumes at the present time— 
and it is still growing. This year a new high school library room was 
made available in an addition to the school building, so that now there 
are two separate libraries. 

The library serves people from the hosiery mill village of Alamance, 
the cotton mill village of Belmont, and about fifty square miles of rural 
territory. With such a large area, it is difficult for a great many of the 
children to come to the library during the summer. However, ways are 
being found to solve this problem. In some sections, parents take turns in 
bringing the boys and girls in their neighborhood to the library. The 
librarian carries books to boys and girls who live on her way to and from 
the school. Often the children telephone the librarian to leave certain 
books at a central place for them to pick up. 

There is a small group of about twenty-five children who live near 
enough to walk to the library. Some of these children read an average of 
two books a week. Since there are fewer people who can come to get books 
in the summer, those who come are allowed to take more books home 
than they are allowed to take during the winter. 

In addition to giving service to those who use the library in the sum- 
mer, the librarian spends much time filing pictures, pamphlets and clip 
pings, processing new books, mending, etc. This releases more time for 
her to spend with the children when school is in session. 

Because of irregular attendance due to the large territory which the 
library serves, the librarian is unable to carry on the kind of summer 
program usually thought of in places where people live near enough to 
come to the library regularly. However, good books are being made avail- 
able to many people who would not have them otherwise. The librarian is 
constantly looking for ways to help boys and girls have access to books. 

When the librarian stops at a home along the way to deliver books to 
a child who has telephoned her to bring them, and she hears that child 
say, “I surely am glad to get these—I’m just hungry for a good book to 
read!” then it is apparent that the efforts are worth while. 
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Nobody’s Children 


DOROTHY S. JACKSON 


Director, Migrant Demonstration School, New Jersey Bureau of Migrant Labor, 
Trenton, New Jersey 


ESPITE certain of its industrial areas, New Jersey is still the nation’s 
D)<carden State.” Each year its farm owners find that the harvesting 
of their fruits and vegetables calls for more labor than the local supply 
can provide. 

From early spring to late fall, some 15,000 migrants move across New 
Jersey fields. The trek along the eastern seaboard starts in Louisiana, goes 
to Maine, and then back in an endless search for seasonal employment. 
With the migrants come their children—an estimated 3,000 to New Jer- 
sey each year. 

Education for migrant children is negligible. At present no migrant 
child can hope for regular schooling. Americans all, these people are 
without roots in a country whose economy they serve. To many migrant 
families, “school” is a two-week stretch and on to the next crop. The sense 
of isolation, of loneliness, of impermanence is not the least of the migrant’s 
burdens. 

In 1944 New Jersey examined its overall responsibilities in regard to 
migrant needs. A Migrant Labor Board and Bureau were established by 
Act of Legislature in April, 1945. Seven state department heads—Labor 
and Industry, Education, Institutions and Agencies, Economic Develop- 
ment, State Police, Health, and Agriculture—and five citizen members 
direct the provision of this Act. 

In 1947 the Board’s committee on education promoted the establish- 
ment of a demonstration school for a limited group of migrant children. 
Set up by state grant and sponsored jointly by the state departments of 
Labor and Education, the success of the school’s four sessions has been the 
result of cooperation between all state departments and local agencies. 

Long before the school opens the director visits each community, 
county, and state agency involved to explain the program and to secure 
aid. In the week preceding the session the teachers call on-farm owners 
and interview crew bosses. Finally, the workers themselves are visited and 
acamp census of children under twelve is made. This orientation period 
is of great value in promoting sound public relations and in introducing 
the staff to the problems which lie ahead. 
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During the six-week school session, children from three and a half to 
twelve in age are invited to attend from eight-thirty in the morning to 
three in the afternoon. They are transported in regular school buses, 
Breakfast, a hot lunch, and an afternoon snack are served daily. A close 
relationship is maintained between the school and the camps thru the 
director’s frequent camp visits. These visits are a means of extending the 
program to include needs of parents as: well as children. During each 
session many parents visit the school. 

While the school seeks to provide practice in certain fundamental 
skills lost thru irregular school attendance, ways of living which the chil- 
dren can use every day of their lives receive emphasis. Homemaking, 
cleanliness, sanitation, nutrition, wholesome recreation become means of 
learning. Eating periods are made social experiences. Vocabularies are in- 
creased thru relation to familial situations. Some children are introduced 
to reading, writing, and number, while others improve on previously 
acquired skills. All meet many situations which call for group living. 
The value of cooperation is one of the things the school tries to teach. 
Older children help with younger. This is a school where all need help. 

While progress in reading, writing, and number is indeed a serious 
business, the sense of security which comes from a regular routine of 
meals, work, rest, and play, from the recognition of tasks well done, and 
from the mere belonging to a group is equally important. 

Come with us to Freehold, New Jersey, where a community aware of 
its responsibilities welcomes you to the Court Street School. Early one 
midsummer morning you enter the low brick four-room building atop a 
green hill on the edge of town. On one side is a wide playing field with 
swings, exercise bars, and slides. The yellow school bus climbs up the long 
drive and you join the teachers at the door as they greet the children. 

June-Bug jumps out first with his “I’s here! I’s back!” June is nine 
years old. His only school experience has been a six-week session here two 
years ago. Now he is back, as he tells us each morning. 

Pearline follows more sedately, hoping we will see the bright new 
ribbon in her hair. Willie-May is in a black mood. She has had no break- 
fast. It is past eight o’clock—her people have been in the fields since four. 

Breakfast comes first. All of the children have jobs. Nettie sets the 
table; Tommy brings the milk. This is a school where all work together. 

With breakfast over and cleared away, the groups turn to various 
activities. Home-making is popular. Here are toy houses with furniture 
for their many rooms. Joe wants to put the bathtub in the living-room. 


—$— 
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Joe has never seen a real bathtub. Tomorrow this group will visit a neigh- 
borhood home which has a bathroom. 

Another group has built a home in their classroom. Its floor space is 
about that of a migrant home. There is nothing in it which might not be 
in the children’s own homes. Packing boxes make the table and chairs. A 
homemaile rug is on the floor; homemade curtains are at the windows. 
Flora Belle shows us a large basket for the baby. Babies need to sleep 
alone. Hunie shows us that everything is in its place—an important lesson 
in migrant living. 

We go to the kindergarten, where a road is being built with blocks. 
Is it, we wonder, that long road these children will so soon travel? On 
to the Upper Group, busy with books, with paper, with pencils. Here 
the children are twelve. All but one are reading in preprimers. The daily 
news is ready to be posted in the hall. Pearline’s new ribbon is an item. 
So is the trip for tomorrow. The Middle Group is on the playground. 
They send us a message—they have found a spider making its web. Come 
quick and bring the camera! 

So we go thru work, play, lunch, naptime, songs, stories, games, 
dances, to the afternoon snack, and the bus is here to take the children 
home. Home is wherever a family lives together, whether it be in a hut 
or a deserted barn. Home, the children say, is a place you like to be. For 
a brief time each summer the Court Street School is these children’s other 
home. Ira writes, “I must go now, but wait for me. I'll be back!” 

Of what avail is a demonstration school which deals with but sixty of 
3,000 children? The staff will tell you that they have been able to find 
many experiences which they can share with others. They will speak of 
the change in community relations since the school opened. The school 
records tell of camp visits, of children fed, clothed, nourished, of improved 
living conditions, of physical needs met. On the visitors’ list are the names 
of many who have come to see what is being done. On what these visitors 
carry away to this or to other communities rests the hope that other chil- 
dren may one day share in a program of this type. 

Since 1947, all children in New Jersey come under the state school 
attendance laws. Every migrant child is required to attend public schools 
in session while he is in the state. Communities are reimbursed in part for 
such transient pupils from state school funds. The school at Freehold 
works toward a time when local communities will unite in providing con- 
tinuous education for each migrant child as he crosses and recrosses state 
lines. Then “nobody’s children” will in truth be America’s own. 
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Georgia Begins an Extended 


School Service Pro eram 
ELIZABETH DONOVAN 


Director, Extended School Program, State Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 


OR some time, in Georgia, there has been an increasing appreciation 

of the importance of providing opportunities for continuing construc. 
tive activities for boys and girls for at least part of the three-month period 
between school terms. Many communities provide little or no leadership 
for enrichment experiences for children thru the long summer days, 
School buildings, which represent a large expenditure of public funds, 
may be used as centers for many summer activities. So, with the state 
financing of the Minimum Foundation Program for Education, funds 
are available to begin an Extended School Service Program in Georgia. 

The nature of these programs will vary from system to system in rela- 
tion to the needs, interests and resources of the various school-community 
groups. Where facilities permit, camping for various age groups will be 
possible—if not overnight camps, day camping provides excellent experi- 
ences in the wide open spaces for many children. Other communities may 
use the school building and campus as the center of activity, providing 
experiences in the areas of recreation, art, crafts, music, scientific explora- 
tion, hobbies, homemaking, dramatics and pleasure reading. Smaller, 
thinly populated rural areas, where children have farm duties for at least 
part of each day, may find it necessary to limit some of the above activities 
to special periods once or twice a week. In some communities the “family 
play night” imay be planned for one night a week, when young and old 
may participate in many types of individual and group activities. There is 
no set pattern; programs are to be developed always in terms of local 
needs, purposes, interests and facilities. For the success of all programs, 
large or small, it is important that all groups and agencies concerned with 
the growth of children and youth participate cooperatively in the plan- 
ning. Only in this way will the best use of all resources be made. 

Long before money was made available for extended school services, 
many groups in the state were thinking and planning. Working on faith 
and with a great interest in “looking ahead” for expanded opportunities 
for children were such groups as: State Department of Education, In- 
structional Supervisors, High School Principals Association, Georgia Lt 
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brary Association, North Georgia Teacher Education Council, and a num- 
ber of smaller in-service groups of supervisors, principals and classroom 
teachers in various sections of the state. Several of these groups shared 
their ideas thru reports which were made available to the State Advisory 
Committee for Extended School Services. 

The Advisory Committee held its first meeting early in January to 
plan. “Policies Guiding the Development of Extended School Program 
for Summer 1952” were developed. These policies will provide the frame- 
work within which school systems may plan. The need for a Guide to 
help at the local level was evident. A sub-committee of the Advisory Com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare this Guide. A specialist in Extended 
School Services from the U. S. Office of Education was invited to work 
with this committee. Other consultants, within the state, in such special 
fields as art, music, physical education, child development, speech, and 
library services were called on for guidance. The 1949 Report of the Hills- 
boro County, Florida, Program and guidance from the director of that 
program were helpful in developing the Policies and the Guide for Sum- 
mer 1952. These materials are now in the hands of all system superintend- 
ents. Many systems had already begun planning before these materials 
became available; others were waiting to begin. All applications, accom- 
panied by a locally approved planned program, must be in the office of 
the Director by April 1, 1952, if they are to be considered for approval 
for this summer. 

The Minimum Foundation Program for Education law provides that 
15 percent of the state allotted teachers of a system may be employed to 
staff extended school services during the summer months. It seemed wise 
to limit the length of these programs to a minimum of four weeks and a 
maximum of six. When the Extended School Service budget is fully fi- 
nanced, there will be three million dollars available for providing staff 
for programs for children and adults in all systems wishing to participate. 
In this transitional year of the Foundation Program there is one million 
dollars for such services, which will cut the program to one-third for the 
summer 1952. 

Under this limited budget it will be necessary to have selected centers 
of a variety of types: rural, urban, large and small. These centers, to be 
geographically located over the state, will serve as demonstration pro- 
grams for other systems in the surrounding areas. Teacher allotments to 
staff these centers will be made, and salaries earned, on the same basis of 
certification as during the regular term. 
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It is felt that the experiences shared, thru the Extended School Pro. 
gram, by teachers, children and parents have, if well planned and devel. 
oped, wonderful possibilities for extending and strengthening under. 
standing among all groups participating. Many of the worthwhile 
experiences can be carried over into the regular program. Teachers and 
children will find new and better ways of working. Greater appreciation 
on the part of all for the individual worth of each may be strengthened 
thru this program. Whether a system is an active participant in a program 
or an observer, this demonstration year of the Extended School Program 
in Georgia will be a learning experience for all. 

The evaluation of all programs, which will come at the close of the 
summer, is “another chapter.” 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION APPOINTS NEW 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Dr. William G. Carr has been appointed Executive Secretary of the 
National Education Association to succeed Dr. Willard E. Givens, who 
retires August 1 after seventeen years of able service in this post. 

Dr. Carr has been Associate 
Secretary of the NEA since 
1940 and Secretary of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of 
the NEA and AASA since 1936. 
A. C. Flora, chairman of the 
NEA Board of Trustees, in an- 
nouncing this appointment 
said: “The trustees were unani- 
mous in inviting Dr. Carr to fill 
this position. After a nation- 
wide search . . . the Board feels 
sure that it has found the lead- 
ership that the teaching pro- 
fession needs in the years 
ahead.” 

The Department of Elementary School Principals is happy to extend 
its good wishes to Dr. Givens as he retires from active service, and to 
welcome Dr. Carr to his new responsibilities as Executive Secretary of 
the National Education Association. 
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ecANNUAL MEETING 


Department of Elementary School Principals 


of the National Education Association 
Detroit, Michigan, June 28-30, 1952 


pals will be held in Detroit, June 28-30, at the invitation of the 
National Education Association, whose Representative Assembly meets in 
that city June 29-July 4, 1952. Department headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Sheraton-Cadillac. The following meetings are scheduled: 


7 annual meeting of the Department of Elementary School Princi- 


SATURDAY, June 28—Hotel Sheraton-Cadillac 


9:00-5:00 p.m. MEETING OF PRESIDENTS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS OF 
Pan American ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Room 

Normandie MEETING OF STATE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE NEA 
Room DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
12:30 p.m. LUNCHEON OF STATE PRESIDENTS, STATE REPRESEN- 
Reception TATIVES AND OFFICERS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
Room 


SUNDAY, June 29—Veterans Memorial Building 


4:00-6:00 p.m. FRIENDSHIP HOUR 
Pent House For Members and Friends of the Department 


MONDAY, June 30—Veterans Memorial Building and Hotel Statler 


8:00 a.m. BREAKFAST 
Veterans For Members and Friends of the Department 
Banquet Room 
10:00 a.m. GENERAL SESSION 
Hotel Statler Panel Discussion: “Improving the Status of the Elementary 
Bagley Room School Principalship” 
2:00 p.m. BUSINESS MEETING 
Bagley Room Committee Reports 
Election of Officers for 1952-53 
5:30 p.m. DINNER 
Hotel Statler For Members and Friends of the Department 
Wayne Room (Speaker to be announced later.) 
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Twelfth Annual Conference 


on Elementary Education 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, July 7-18, 1952 


HE NEA Department of Elementary School Principals and the University of 

Michigan are co-sponsoring a two-week Conference on Elementary Education 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan, July 7-18, 1952. The conference program is being planned 
by Dr. G. Max Wingo of the School of Education and Dr. Harold M. Dorr, Di- 
rector of the Summer Session, with the assistance of staff members of the School 
of Education and the Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA. 

The Location—The site of the Conference will be the campus of the University 
of Michigan. Ann Arbor is located in southeastern Michigan, approximately forty 
miles southwest of Detroit. It lies in the famous lake country of southern Michigan, 
which is well known for the unusual recreational opportunities it affords. Registrants 
in the Conference will be able to take advantage of numerous events of cultural 
interest on the campus. The Summer Session program includes lectures, concerts, 
and drama. There will also be opportunities for Conference members to visit the 
University Museums, the Clements Library of Americana, and the Museum of Art. 

Recreation—A recreational program which will include a variety of activities is 
being planned. There will be coffee hours, social mixers, community singing, square 
dances, and trips to nearby places of interest. 
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The Theme and Program—“Education for Today’s Children” will be the theme 
of the Twelfth Annual Conference. Participants will be divided into seminar 
groups, each group under the general leadership of a faculty member, to study salient 
aspects of the general theme. The seven divisions of the Conference are: 


Child Development 

Mental and Physical Health 

School-Community Relations 

Curriculum Reorganization and In-Service Training 
Evaluation and Improvement of Teaching 
Administration and Supervision 

Developing the Basic Skills 


In addition to. work in seminar groups, Con- 
ference participants will have opportunity to 
hear outstanding persons in the field of edu- 
cation discuss important educational issues 
of the day. Six such general sessions are 
being planned. 

Tuition and Credit—The University of 
Michigan will offer two hours of credit, grad- 
uate or undergraduate, for the course. The 
total fee for the Conference will be $30.00, 
which includes the registration fee. Michigan 
residents enrolled in the Conference are en- 
titled to register for the minimum Summer 


y of Session program at the regular fee of $20.00. 
tion Housing—Conference members will be 
ned housed in the West Quadrangle. Rooms will 
Di- be ready for occupancy beginning Sunday, 
hool July 6. Costs will vary with type of accom- 

modations. Most accommodations will be 
sity double rooms with twin beds. A limited 
orty number of single rooms will be available. 








ran, Prices are as follows: accommodations in 

ants double room, breakfast and lunch thru July 18: $39.25 per person; single room, 
sral breakfast and lunch thru July 18: $45.75. 

rts, To reserve space, please send your application, together with deposit of $5.00, to 
the Dr. G. Max Wingo, Conference Director, 2509 University Elementary School, Uni- 
Art. versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. (Make checks payable to University of 
ie Michigan.) Please indicate type of accommodations you require—single or double— 
- z oo you desire graduate credit. Give your name, address, and position 

clearly. 
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‘Outdoor Schools’ 
JULIAN W. SMITH 


Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan 


E have planted a new forest,” observed a group of modern Pau! 

Bunyans after several thousand pine seedlings had been planted 
on a parcel of state-owned lands. This group of children could have been 
a class of elementary school pupils, together with their teacher, from any 
one of Michigan’s eighty schools which, during the school year 1951-52, 
provided a camping experience as a part of the offerings of the community 
school. Teachers and children from these schools leave the classroom and 
go to camp for a week—there to find new and thrilling adventures in 
education—to learn to live together in an outdoor environment and better 
to understand and appreciate the natural resources about them. 


The Development of Community School Camping in Michigan 


The rapidly unfolding program of camping and outdoor education in 
Michigan and elsewhere didn’t just happen. Many of the values of camp- 
ing have long been known and demonstrated in this country. It is even 
more significant that educators, searching for new ways to provide direct 
learning experiences—learning by doing—have turned to camping asa 
good environment for learning some of the things that are difficult to 
achieve in the traditional classroom. 

The concept and first experiences in school camping as an integral 
part of the curriculum grew out of programs made possible by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. A year-round camping program at the Clear Lake 
Camp in 1940, in which three schools (Lakeview-Battle Creek, Otsego, 
and Decatur) participated, stimulated the beginnings of a state effort. In 
1946, the Department of Public Instruction and the Department of Con 
servation, in cooperation with the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, began an 
experimental program that has resulted in a phenomenal growth in the 
number of schools providing camping experiences for children. 

The Michigan Legislature gave official endorsement and impetus to 


the camping program by passing an enabling act in 1945 and, in 1949 
by providing funds in the State School-Aid Bill to encourage schools to f 


make provision for work experiences in camps. 
Schools, in initiating camping programs, have the encouragement and 
assistance of consultants, specialists, and resource leaders from many state 
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departments and agencies. This same type of cooperation is also received 
from colleges and universities, public agencies, camping associations, and 
(ITH |g variety of other organizations and departments at the county and local 
levels. 


. Paul Camping and Education 


lanted Community school camping is considered an integral part of the edu- 
> been fF cational program. It fits particularly well into the elementary school, the 
n any § fifth and sixth grades often being chosen for the camping experience. In 
51-52, | Michigan, the number of schools participating is about equally divided 
1unity {| between elementary and secondary schools. The camp itself, while usually 
n and — separated by considerable distance from the central school buildings, is 
res in f considered to be a part of the necessary physical plant and equipment 
better | for education. The camping program is as much an integral part of the 
curriculum of the entire school as is any other educational experience that 
takes place in or out of the classroom. Those learnings which can best be 
achieved in the out-of-doors, or can best be practiced in round-the-clock 
ion in § group living, find their place in the camp program. It may be said that 





camp- — school camping is an experiential curriculum, which provides a direct 
;even § and simple learning experience for children. It is based on the best we 
direct § know about how human beings learn—by doing and seeing. 
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Old trees give young campers experience in woodcutting 
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iS ee ee 
s popular with Michigan Campers 

The unique aspect of school camping is that children and their teach- 
ers go to camp together, usually on school time. The period at camp is 
short, often a week, which makes the problem different from that in or- 
ganized resident camps. The pre-camp planning and post-camp followup 
experiences in the school are significant. The objectives of school camping 
and outdoor education are broad. They include: (1) learning to live hap- 
pily and healthfully in the out-of-doors; (2) experiences in democratic 
living; and (3) gaining a better understanding of the physical environ- 
ment and how to use natural resources. The general areas to which school 
camping makes a unique contribution are social living, healthful living, 
work experience, and outdoor-education activities. 

Boys and girls and their teachers, living together in a camp com- 
munity, participate in many common-living activities that challenge the 
initiative and ingenuity of all. There is participation in group living, with 
opportunities to gain recognition and status with the social group. Lessons 
in health, in an environment of fresh air and sunshine, are made real thru 
actual living experiences. Work experiences include camp activities and 
conservation projects in the area, such as forestry operations, land surveys, 
game and fish management, and park improvement projects. Outdoor 
recreation activities and skills add thrill and adventure and offer new 


—— 
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outlets in the wise use of leisure time. All of these experiences are accom- 
panied by many concomitants that are related to the school program, 
such as practical applications of science, mathematics, English, woodcraft, 
arts, and others. 


Organization and Administration of School Camping 


There are many patterns of camping and outdoor education, depend- 
ing upon the needs, facilities, and interests of the local community school. 
Many schools start with field trips, excursions, and day-camps, hoping 
ultimately to establish a school camping program, while others begin with 
aresident camp. School camping, as it has developed in the United States, 
has taken two general directions: (1) the operation of a camp by a school 
district, on a year-round basis, with a central staff and a continuous pro- 
gram; and (2) the use by schools of existing camps and facilities for 
shorter periods of time, with classroom teachers making up the camp 
staff. The second pattern is more prevalent in Michigan and provides for 
ahigh degree of flexibility in selecting the groups for the camp experi- 
ence. The common plan in all school camps, however, is for teachers and 
students to go to camp together, usually on school time. In general, the 
camp (whether it be owned by the school district, leased by the school 
from a public or private agency, or made available by the state) should be 
operated much the same as any other school plant facility. School camping 
in Michigan, with respect to finance, is operated according to the follow- 
ing principles: 


1. The family should assume the cost of food of students while at camp. The 
home should keep its right to assume the responsibility for maintenance of 
its members, 

2. In camping, as in other aspects of the school program, the Board of Educa- 
tion should, maintain its right to provide instruction for youth, 

3. For those families that are unable financially to assume the cost of food for 
children at camp, the regularly constituted social agencies that normally take 
care of them at home should assume the responsibility at camp. Frequently, 
local service clubs and organizations that believe in the camping program 
provide funds so that no boy or girl will be denied a camping experience be- 
cause of a lack of family financial resources. 

4. Camp sites and other facilities shall be provided by the school district or 
other appropriate governmental units, such as state or county. Inasmuch as 
the school camp is considered to be a part of the school plant, the Board of 
Education should assume the cost of making facilities available for the 
camping program, 
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It is not difficult or too expensive to include camping in the school 
curriculum. In most of the school camps in Michigan, the cost of food 
to children is not more than $1.00 per day, and the boards of education 
find it possible to release teachers for camping, even tho some extra per. 
sonnel is required. Most states have many facilities already available. Ip 
Michigan, for example, the public and agency camps, used only approxi. 
mately three months in the summer, stand idle for the entire period of 
the school year. Many of these can be made available to schools during 
good weather, while others could be easily winterized for school use, 
Group camps in Michigan are now winterized so that they can be used 
by schools for the entire school year. There is no doubt but that the state 
and other governmental agencies will make more facilities available when 
they are needed and used by schools and other agencies. There is probably 
no better way to teach the public how to use the public parks and recrea- 
tion areas than to make it possible for groups of school children to kavea 
camping experience there. 


Teacher Education 


The most important factor in a school camping program is a good 
teacher. One who understands how children grow and develop and who 
enjoys opportunities for new learning experiences will qualify for school 
camping, provided some in-service training is made possible. In Michigan, 
many training activities are under way. Hundreds of teachers have at 
tended in-service institutes, workshops, credit courses, extension courses, 
and conferences directed toward camping, conservation, and outdoor edu: 
cation. These have been provided thru the joint efforts of the colleges 
and the State Departments of Public Instruction and Conservation. Many 
teacher-training activities have occurred in out-of-doors environments, 
such as the Conservation Training School, state group camps, and other 
facilities. Colleges and universities are now increasing their offerings, t 
give teachers an understanding of the out-of-doors and some of the tech- 
niques needed for this out-of-classroom type of education. Since the 
teacher in camp is both a leader and one of the group, an over-emphasis 
on specialization will not be needed to provide the necessary leadership 
in school camping and outdoor education. Great numbers of resource 
leaders, specialists, and technicians in conservation, health, the physical 
sciences, and numerous other fields assist in the development of com- 
munity school camping. 
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Outdoor schools offer indoor experiences also! 


School Camping is Here to Stay 


“A camping experience for every child” is rapidly becoming an ac- 
cepted educational objective. As schools move out into the community, 
more and more of them will find opportunities for boys and girls to learn 
in the out-of-doors. School camping is exciting—it is experimental in 
character and free from traditions. It should always remain so because its 
real value is in a learning experience for children and teachers together. 
As schools are willing to redirect and recast the educational offerings of 
the school, there will be found enough leadership, resources, and facilities 
to provide a camping experience for children. It is such a simple and 
logical development of the elementary school. It is a self-contained class- 
toom, operating in a larger and well-equipped laboratory—the out-of- 
doors. It should involve no complicated procedure for a good teacher and 
her children to move in and out of a classroom as needed. The newness 
and freshness of the learnings are effective in revitalizing the curriculum. 
The experiences are relatively short in terms of only a week in camp, but 
are deep and significant in the building of better citizens. 
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Creation and Recreation 


EDWON L. RIGGS, Principal of Creighton School, and LUCILLE BAILEY, Principal of Machan 
School, Phoenix, Arizona, describe the summer recreational activities—evening and morning re. 
spectively—that are provided for School District No. 14 with the active cooperation of various 
community organizations. 


AKING and doing are key words in describing the activities that 

take place during the summer months in our school district. The 
cooperation of many organizations—the Men’s Club, P.T.A., City Parks 
and Recreation Department, and the District School Board have made 
possible an extensive program for the children of elementary school age, 
regardless of whether or not they regularly attend public, private, or 
parochial schools. 

Last summer the creative activities—the handicrafts—were participated 
in by some 600 children in morning classes; another 350 to 400 children 
took active part in games of ball in the evening hours; and still another 
100 engaged in quiet games of table tennis, ring toss, croquet, and check- 
ers during the heat of the afternoon. Two rather definite areas are defined 
in this program. 

Playground Activities. With the idea in mind of providing recreational 
facilities, four years ago the school district equipped the athletic fields of 
two of the schools with field lights sufficient for evening activities. One 
of the fields was used largely for softball games while the other, a larger 
field, was lighted so that regular baseball could be played. Men teachers 
of the two schools were placed in charge of these summer programs. 
During the afternoon many children came over to play rather quiet games 
in the shade of the buildings and porches. Real activity began about six 
o'clock in the evening and lasted until nearly ten o’clock. 

The Creighton Men’s Club, being organized for the direction and 
furthering of youth activities within the district, sponsored the evening 
program of baseball. The project was supported by the sale of soda pop at 
the ball games—each member of the Club taking his turn at the soda pop 
stand. The profits were used to purchase equipment for the baseball games 
and the medallions given to the winning team. A loud speaker system 
was also installed, and an announcer was on duty for each game; there 
were usually two games each night—one at six o’clock and one at eight 
o’clock—with all activities being completed before ten o’clock. 

Nine teams participated in regular baseball, which provided activity 
for some 180 to 200 boys. There were five girls’ softball teams with 75 to 


—— 
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00 girls participating, and seven to ten teams of younger boys who played 
softball. Managers of these teams usually were parents of team members, 
or adults who were interested in coaching younger boys and girls in 
their play. 

In order that the players might have more recognition, the Creighton 
Men’s Club solicited business firms in the city and in the district, to spon- 
sr each team. The business ‘firm furnished a “T” shirt with the firm’s 
name on it, and a cap for each member of the team. Additional equip- 
ment might be furnished if the sponsor so desired. 

The games were held each evening, Monday thru Friday, and were 
well attended by parents of the children and by interested adults as well as 
anumber of the children residing in the district. Crowds numbering 300 
to700 were out each night. At the end of the season, tournaments were 
held and winners were decided. These winners received the medallions 
and the sponsors of the winning team received a trophy. 

The values received from all of these various activities were many. The 
boys and girls had their idle moments taken up in thinking about their 
coming games, their practice periods, and their season’s playing. All of 
the children had something to look forward to, and those who came as 
spectators were afforded an evening of inexpensive pleasure. The parents 
soon caught the spirit of the boys and girls who were playing, and derived 
much enjoyment from the recreation program. All felt that this program 
was one of the most worthwhile activities that could be provided for the 
children of the district, and they are enthusiastic about continuing it this 
year, 

Crafts and Play. Registration for another type of summer recreation was 
under way, and the children were overheard excitedly talking: 

“Are you going to take ceramics?” 

“I want to make my mother a set of trays.” 

“Gee, I want to make everything!” 

Three years ago the P.T.A. of Creighton School pioneered in this type 
of summer activity. Some of the members managed the undertaking and 
the organization furnished the funds that made it possible. 

When the time came to consider another summer program, changes 
had been made in the school law which permitted the school district to 
sponsor such a plan and to pay instructor help from school district funds. 
Now the district could not only make available the buildings and equip- 
ment but could also pay a salary to department instructors. 

At this stage programs were opened at Creighton and Machan Schools. 
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The programs are somewhat different in scope and plan of operation but 
each fits well into the needs of its locality. In each case the P.T.A. organ. 
ization furnished funds with which to buy basic equipment and beginning 
supplies. Activities such as the following have been offered: leather work, 
copper tooling, shell work, ceramics, work in plastics, folk dancing and 
square dancing, puppetry, dramatization, sewing, textile painting, making 
of model airplanes, basket weaving, general crafts, and woodworking, 
Children of primary age are given activities appropriate to their level, in. 
cluding various types of construction work, finger painting, and dramati- 
zations. Children were asked to pay the cost price of materials used for 
their projects. 

Once during the week a picture show or dramatic program was pre- 
sented for those who cared to attend. At the close of the school, which 
lasted six weeks, there was “Open House” to show parents and friends 
some of the handwork done and to demonstrate the non-craft activities too. 

For the past two years the Creighton program has been operated by 
the teachers. The staff is selected from those who have expressed a desire 
to help. Activities are in progress from 8:30 to 11:30 a.m. Primary children 
come two days a week and the older ones come the alternating three days, 
In this way a large number of children are reached without overcrowding. 

The Machan School program has been operating two years and comes 
closely under the direction of the P.T.A. committee. Many mothers and 
fathers take part in instructing, in assisting other instructors, and in gath- 
ering materials. All parents of children attending the school are given an 
opportunity to help either by donating used or scrap material, or by giving 
hours of service. Some departments have been directed entirely by mothers, 
such as the sewing, dramatization, and library. Parents assist in other de- 
partments, some coming a day or two a week thruout the program, while 
others come every day for a period of one or two weeks. This past summer 
parent helpers worked on the “dollar-a-day” plan. While this amount was 
no real measure of pay, it was a token of recognition and made it possible 
for the parents to hire a special service done at home or to provide an oc- 
casional treat not otherwise scheduled in the budget. Some one hundred 
hours of service were thus given each week, and during the summer fifty 
parents participated. This type of organization involves many little details 
of administration, but the benefit gained by having the people of the com- 
munity interested and participating more than outweighs the difficulties. 

All children came five days a week to this program and in addition to 
paying for the project materials used, each paid a small registration fee. 


—— 
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This money was used to pay the “dollar-a-day” helpers, to buy needed con- 
struction supplies, and to get additional needed equipment. 

In addition to this definitely organized program, the mothers of the 
community have kept the school library open a couple of mornings each 
week for the entire summer. During the period of the recreation school 
it is open every day and is used also as a place where children may enjoy 
working jigsaw puzzles or playing games of checkers and dominoes. 

Thru the cooperation of the City Parks and Recreation Department, 
adults and children were admitted to classes in leather work and ceramics 
held during the month of August. Again, school facilities were used for 
both morning and evening classes. Much interest was shown and the work 
would have continued into the school year except that there is no space 
available for a workroom or for storage. 

These activities provide pleasant associations, growth in social develop- 
ment, muscle coordination, the development of interests and skills, and 
leisure-time accomplishments. The ability and opportunity to make and 
construct add their bit to good mental and emotional health patterns. 

Crowded conditions do not permit carrying on many of these activities 
during the school year, so the summer program rounds out the educa- 
tional work of the school. The district officials feel that the investment 
of money and hours of service are well worth while. It is anticipated that 
the summer program will expand to include many more boys and girls 
in 1952. 





CNominating Committee for 1952 


Mrs. Blanche Schmidt, president of the Department, announces the 
appointment of Mamie Reed, principal of Ladue School, St. Louis County, 
Missouri, to serve as chairman of the Nominating Committee for the 
election of officers to be held at the annual meeting of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA, in Detroit, Michigan, Monday, 
June 30, 1952, at 2:00 p.m. 
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Principals Recognize Values 
of Educational Travel 


PAUL H. KINSEI 


Director, Division of Travel Service, National Education Association, Washington, D, ¢ 


CHOOL principals were among the first to recognize that excellent 

learning situations existed outside the classroom and that the book had 
rivals as a learning tool. They encouraged the use of audio-visual aid 
as acceptable and effective methods were developed. With the com. 
paratively recent growth of new concepts and methods in the original 
audio-visual field, that is, educational travel, the principal has given his 
blessing to this means of learning. 

Methods and Values. Yes, educational travel is rapidly becoming an 
important means of in-service training for teachers. It is no longer diffi 
cult to get agreement on Samuel Johnson’s statement, “The use of travel. 
ing is to regulate imagination by reality, and instead of thinking how 
things may be, to see them as they are.” It is not probable that Samuel 
Johnson, in using the word “things,” was referring to material things 
alone. Today educational travel does not stop with physical things. They 
are used as background, as an aid in seeing the whole—the historical 
stream, the present significance. For example, a properly oriented and di- 
rected group visiting Santa Fe, New Mexico, will see Spanish architecture 
not as an incongruity but as a whole in a series of historic sequences. 

No, looking is not enough. All but the most insensitive will react to 
the great size and the changing colors of the Grand Canyon. Some degre 
of zxsthetic and emotional experience is unavoidable and can have great 
value. But without information, without proper background, the visitor 
misses many other dimensions. Certainly effectively planned and directed 
travel will strengthen the esthetic experience as well as give meaning to the 
geologic structure, and reality to the historic and human story of this 
region of vast expanse. Educational travel is in reality a simple application 
of facts about the human being which are well known by most of us. 
If twenty teachers are standing below the Pyramid of the Sun at Teotihu- 
acan, Mexico, there will be twenty very different experiences. To one the 
Pyramid is simply a symmetrical stone structure built some time ago—pre 
sumably. Another may envision hundreds of Indians moving immense 
slabs of stone from great distances without the aid of the wheel or a do 
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mesticated animal. He may momentarily see hundreds of workers dying 
during the long period of construction. 

In all the instances mentioned above, the quality and nature of the 
reaction to the places visited is, in large part, dependent upon the back- 
ground and attitudes of the viewer. However, it is the tour director who 
should be able to lift all of these experiences to a higher level by supplying 
important background information where such information is lacking; by 
interpreting, from both the historical and technical points of view, that 
which is observed. The tour director should focus attention on significant 
elements which might be overlooked and bring them into clear relief, 
properly associating them with other elements in the scene. 

As methods are improved and values better understood, it may be found 
that educational travel is as important in the field of teacher education, 
especially in the training of social studies and language teachers, as are 
history course 107 and French course 221. As we realize more fully our 
place in the family of nations, more teachers will be required to travel, 
both as a direct means of subject matter education and as a means of de- 
veloping more realistic understanding of people thruout the world. Today 
the teacher with only “book learning” may be as unqualified in the social 
studies class as a Model T is in the field of ian nae 

Four Developments in the Field: 

1. There are many evidences that educational travel is coming of age. 
A significant amount of research and experimentation is taking place 
and has been taking place for some time. Experiments in integrating 
various subject fields in one educational tour have been tried and the 
results seem promising. The character of the pre-travel orientation session 
is being studied as well as methods of interpretation during the tour and 
summarization procedures following the tour. There are still arguments 
on the degree of subject matter specialization desirable on an educational 
tour of several weeks’ duration. One of the major factors—that of the 
background training and personality of the tour director—is finding 
greater agreement than existed only a few years ago. But the ideal di- 
rector still proves to be a difficult person to find because of the need of 
excellence in areas so diversified. 

2. Colleges or universities in almost every state of the nation are operat- 
ing various forms of extended field trips or educational travel tours. Re- 
quirements and amount of credit granted vary somewhat, and both the 
programming and the manner of operation may differ from institution to 
institution. Yet, we are convinced that the learning situation and the 
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educational values in most of the institutional tours we have examined 
are sound. Certainly, there is little evidence that there is greater variation 
in value and content of these tours than in the courses offered in the 
same institutions. 

3. Two years ago at a meeting held in Indiana University the National 
Council for Educational Travel was established. Subsequent meetings were 
held in connection with the meetings of the American Association of 
School Administrators. In addition, a fall meeting has been held each year 
in a different section of the United States. One was held at Western Illi. 
nois State College, Macomb, Illinois, and a second one at Fresno State 
College, Fresno, California. The purpose of the Council is to promote 
educational travel, to develop standards and procedures, and to facilitate 
cooperation among individuals and organizations thru research, clearing 
house service, consultation, publications, and conferences. 

4. In September, 1945, the National Education Association created its 
Division of Travel Service, the objectives of which are to give NEA 
members an opportunity to travel at the lowest possible cost, to secure for 
them the greatest possible educational, cultural, recreational and _ social 
returns from travel, to promote human understanding and goodwill 
with the peoples of other countries, and to promote the growth and de- 
velopment of traveling rhembers so that they may render finer service to 
youth and to our country. The NEA Travel Division has experienced a 
rapid growth. The 1952 summer program includes tours to Europe, Latin 
America, Alaska, Hawaii, Canada and most of the United States. 

A number of institutions of higher learning are cooperating with the 
NEA Travel Division, thus making it possible for teachers participating 
in many of the tours to earn college credit. Many local school boards auto- 
matically give credit toward salary increment for participation in NEA 
tours in lieu of attending summer school. 

Slowly and somewhat painfully we are replacing aimless wandering 
with a form of travel which has a purpose and clearly defined educational 
values. In doing so we have lost none of the adventure and have gained 
much in satisfaction and appreciation. By encouraging and participating 
in such travel, the principal is enabling his students and the community 
to develop a new perspective—that of seeing “things” more nearly as they 
are. 





For announcement of NEA Tours, see page 46 
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Adventure Thru Travel 
MELVIN MOORE 


Principal, Edison Elementary School, Eugene, Oregon} 


S a little boy in school I had studied about Eskimos. Little did I 

dream that I would ever be near them, but at one o’clock on a cold 
morning in April I found myself, with sixty-six other educators, landing 
at Goose Bay, Labrador, only seven miles from a real Eskimo village. The 
icy wind swept along the airfield, and as the landing lights of the huge 
Pan American Clipper came on, I looked out of the window and won- 
dered if it would be possible to land such a great plane easily on an icy- 
slick runway. I had visions of it sliding about and landing in the high 
drifts along the runway, but we settled with a barely perceptible bump. 
Soon we were making our way over “squeaky” snow into the airport, 
where we found free coffee and cookies ready for us. Before long we were 
sending our first mail home from a foreign land. 

In the succeeding six weeks of travel—16,o00 miles thru eleven coun- 
tries—I had ample opportunity to realize and reflect upon the value of 
travel as a means of gathering accurate and lasting information. I learned 
by actual experience that travel can be an inspiration; can cause one to 
meditate; can give one perspective and a basis for analysis; can lead to 
tolerance and understanding; and, best of all, that it gives one a sound 
basis for appreciation. 

As I wandered over Europe with its millions of people; walked among 
the ruins of a conquered Germany; verified the cleanliness and order of 
the low countries; experienced face to face the real courage of the Finns, 
who had carried their burden so well and so bravely; and stood silently 
before Leonardo da Vinci's “Last Supper,” I began to understand the 
meaning and significance of what is meant by the “Old World” and its 
culture. I began to appreciate the contributions made to my workaday 
world by these neighbors who had formerly existed only as stereotypes 
gained from books and pictures. 

As our plane left New York and found its way up the.coast toward 
Labrador, and later became a tiny speck in the sky above the Atlantic 
and the wastes of Finland, I was led to speculate and philosophize a little 





1The author was selected to represent his profession in the State of Oregon as a member of the 
famous “Flying Classroom” tour of eleven European countries in April and May of 1950. 
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about this world of ours, and the things for which men strive. Big things 
seemed somehow to become insignificant, and as I looked down from up 
there I thought how the domain of man had become less important than] 
had ever believed it could be. Mighty empires seemed to dwindle with the 
perspective. Big super highways became mere ribbons connecting little 
communities in an intricate pattern; dams, buildings, and other changes 
of the earth’s surface depicting man’s feeble attempt to alter and conquer 
nature were scarcely visible. At night, when the earth below became a sea 
of darkness studded with the twinkling lights of cities and of lonely iso. 
lated dwellings, I found time for contemplation. There arose in me a deep 
appreciation of America—for its institutions, its energetic people and their 
peaceful pursuits; for its industry and productivity; and certainly for the 
engineering and skill that kept our big ship in the air, humming smoothly 
and swiftly above a rough and rugged terrain that defies description. This 
flight alone was an experience never to be forgotten. 

As the panorama of living passed before us during the next few weeks, 
and as we worked and talked with peoples of other cultures, we inevitably 
compared these new experiences with our accustomed way of life. The 
unhurried grace and natural courtesies that are a routine part of many 
European cultures pointed up by contrast our busy and impatient sched- 
ule, and we realized that too often we depended on the fact that we were 
Americans to pave the way and see us thru. 

We met with Chancellor Adenauer, who remarked as we sat in session 
with him: “You will be able to see what a very complicated affair this 
Europe of our is”; and again, “If Europe should disappear, it would bea 
great loss to the world”; and still later, regarding allied occupation, “... 
every nation has its good and bad qualities. We are in a position to com- 
pare three nations. Apparently none of the three is entirely right. This 
raises some doubt as to what ‘democracy’ really is. Democracy as taught 
by occupation authorities is somewhat doubtful.” I have thought a good 
deal about that statement, and have come to the conclusion that democ- 
racy, to have worldwide impact, must be really as well as ideally sound 
in purpose, principle, and practice. Surely this is a challenge to the Amer- 
ican public school system and its leaders. 

What about good will and understanding? For example, we ex 
changed currency and went thru customs’ twenty-four times. We used 
eleven different money systems. We lived under many difficult laws. With- 
out doubt one does get a glimpse of national character during this process. 
Business-like, careless, stuffy, suspicious, friendly—depending upon time, 
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country, and place—we had our belongings opened, examined, ignored, 
but always passed, in the air terminals of eleven nations of the world. The 
customs procedure seemed to me, however, to be a block in the wheels 
of the very understanding for which we strive, and a real hindrance to 
enterprise and cooperative action between the nations of the world. The 
very roots of the system seem to me to be based upon suspicion and lack 
of confidence in one’s neighbor. It stimulates a desire to “get by” with 
something, and produces a negative feeling. 

I was struck with evidence of the impact which religion must have 
had at one time upon Europe’s millions. I wondered at the impulses that 
had caused men to develop and create such structures as Notre Dame in 
Paris. As I toured the continent and visited the beautiful cathedrals of 
Milan, Antwerp, Cologne, St. Paul’s in London and St. Peter’s in the 
Vatican, I never ceased to marvel at the persistence with which religion 
has remained in the hearts and minds of men. In Germany, a lone cathe- 
dral stood in a whole area of bombed ruins. Altho burned out inside, it 
gave mute testimony to the power of the church to withstand the blows 
of infamy struck against God in these days. As we saw these evidences 
of man’s ingenuity, and viewed the cities teeming with life, we concluded 
that surely no one country can determine the destiny of the world, and 
Stalin is a fool to try. We decided that these people looked pretty smart, 
and came to the realization that they were going to continue to play an 
important part in world affairs because of their past history, strategic 
position, and potentialities for shifting the cultural and political balance. 
America needs the good will and support of Europe. She cannot buy these 
people. Without their active support (and that of the people of Asia) we 
stand small chance for survival. 

We soon learned that there are other people than Americans, and that 
they too have ideas. We found that the cultural pattern of many of the 
countries seemed to satisfy most of their nationals, altho we felt they 
would be unsatisfactory for us. We looked at the socialist picture in Eng- 
land and thereby had a pattern of national behavior to compare with ours. 
We experienced austerity in England and Norway to a degree which few 
Americans could or would be willing to tolerate. In all these processes we 
developed a deep and abiding faith in and satisfaction with the American 
way of life, and grew to appreciate especially the institution dedicated to 
the furthering of American democracy—the free public school—free from 
political domination. To say that travel gives one perspective, appreciation, 
satisfaction, and opportunity for meditation is putting it mildly. 
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In considering travel as a vacation activity, educators might well give 
thought to these possibilities: 


1. Go by a new means of transportation, if possible—boat, plane. 
2. Attempt to get into a different cultural pattern—from West to East, South 
to North, United States to Canada or Mexico. 
3. Change from rural to urban experience, or vice versa. 
4. Plan a change of companionship in terms of occupation—travel with some. 
one other than an educator. 
5- Do something which may perhaps be slightly “daring”—such as flying to 
Hawaii or across the Atlantic, 
6. Spend six weeks in a group tramping around Europe. 
7. Carry your hobby with you, such as collecting or picture taking. 
. Plan early—to get passports, innoculations, and other legal requirements 
cleared well in advance. 
g. Study areas to be covered before arriving. It will add to your enjoyment 
in many ways. 
10. Prepare to relax completely; leave worries behind. 





GROUP DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY SESSION 


The NEA Division of Adult Education Service announces that after 
five years of pioneering research and experience in the relatively new 
field of training leaders in the skill of developing effective groups, the 
NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY IN GROUP DEVELOP. 
MENT will hold an expanded four-week summer session at Gould Acad- 
emy, Bethel, Maine, June 22 thru July 18, 1952. Approximately 100 ap- 
plicants will be accepted for this session. 

For further information, write to the NTLGD, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NEA Summer Cours-1952 


In 1952 the NEA traveler is offered a program which extends from 
Hawaii to Italy and from Alaska to Peru. In addition, a plan for in- 
dependent travel is being offered for the first time over many of the 
regular tour routes. For full information regarding the tours, with dates 
that have been arranged, rates, credits and other details, address the Ne 
tional Education Association, Travel Division, 1201 Sixteenth Strett, 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
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A Princtpal’s Summer Vacation Helps 


Make the Wheels Go Round 


NAOMI E. COMERFORD 
Second Grade Teacher, Stoddert School, Washington, D. C. 


It wasn’t the second-graders who took a transatlantic flight; it was their principal, Miss 
Helen StohIman. But that summer vacation trip became a very interesting and important part 
of the group’s study of transportation. The following article describes the transportation project 
and shows how the principal’s vacation experience contributed to a valuable learning activity. 
Some of the charts worked out by the children at different stages are included to show the 
range of interest and experience that developed. 


I, We Study Wheels 


If you have more boys than girls in your class, or a group with more 
vitality than you know what to do with—study wheels. The wheels that 
make the “whole child” tick will start working and change the climate of 
your room from one of probable “marking of time” to one of aggressive 
learning. 

Early in our study we took a walk about the neighborhood, primed to 
the sound of wheels on the streets. We jotted down as many as we saw— 
cars, buses, trucks, even skates and wagons. The children did not have 
to be reminded to add to these lists—each succeeding day they discovered 
anew truck or car that serviced the community in one way or another. 
Calvert Street and Wisconsin Avenue with its many stores came to life 
on the pin-up board, and a miniature neighborhood was laid out on 
tables with our schools and houses (made of cardboard boxes and painted) 
lining the streets. Toy cars, buses, trucks were brought in. 


CuHaArTs ON WHEELS 


“Let’s study about wheels,” said John— 
“You know—buses, trucks, trains, maybe.” 


“Yes, let’s!” said some of the other children. 


“All right. We will go for a walk tomorrow 
and see how many vehicles we can see riding 


by in our neighborhood,” said Mrs. C. 


599 


“Can you be polite as we walk along? 
“Oh, yes,” said the boys and girls. 
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Cars we saw 


big family cars 
little family cars 
taxicabs 
ambulances 
jeeps 
police car 
station wagon 
fire chief’s car 
Buses we saw 
school buses 
special buses 
big buses 
little buses 
heavy buses 
light buses 
Children’s Wheels 
bicycles 
tricycles 
toys for tots 
skates 
wagons 


II. We Visit the Airport 


Trucks go by Stoddert School 


milk 

gas 

oil 

garbage 
trash 

coal 

dump 

fire 

ladder 
moving van 
cement mixer 


Many wheels go thru our community, 


Where do they take people? 


to work 
to the doctor 
to the dentist 
to the train 
to the airport 
to the movies 
to the stores 
pet store 
shoe store 
clothing store 
restaurant 
grocery 
bake shop 
hat shop 


“Planes have wheels, too,” said Juan. “I had a ride on a plane this 
summer.” Two other children had had rides when they were babies. We 
heard planes fly overhead from time to time and noted the directions in 
which they were going. We talked of visiting the airport as a group. 

P.T.A. night came along and when we mentioned our plans to the 
parents, two of the fathers offered to contact the respective airports which 
they represented. It fell to the lot of Peter’s father, who did a splendid job 
of getting interested guides to show us around. He chose a time, too, 
when he knew activity would be at its height, so we could get the most 
benefit from our visit. 

Much activity in the classroom followed—making experience charts 
together, making airplane scenes, writing stories and poems, thank-you 


1 Not all of these were seen on our walk. These lists grew day by day. 
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letters, giving special reports, locating places on the globe, performing 
experiments (air) with the aid of the science teacher, to see what makes 
a plane fly. 

CHARTs ON PLANEs 


Our plans Children’s questions 
We want to study about planes: How do planes start? Edwin 
kinds of planes What do ailerons do? Don 
buildings at airport How do people get on? Kenny 
helpful equipment Why doesn’t a plane fall? Richard 
people who help How do they land? Stanley 
plane crew What do planes carry? Jeanine 
ground crew How do landing lights 
uses of planes go on? Juan 
safety in the air How do they make planes? John 
How we can find out about planes: What makes them fly? Kenny 
ask our parents How does the motor work? Sara 
ask someone who works with planes | What is a hangar? Nancy 
read books How do the controls work? = Alan 
see movies, filmstrip What keeps a plane right 
visit an airport side up? 
give special reports What is a sock? 
discuss in school Where is mail stored? etc. 


perform experiments 


Interesting words 


weather room coast guard rudder 
control tower Constellation safety belt 
baggage DC 3 compass 
runway DC 4 seaplane 
radio man Trans World Airlines pontoon 
air hostess scout cruising 
pilot hangar taking off 
radioman searchlight landing 
co-pilot beacon diving 
clipper parachute banking 
transport mechanic climbing 
service plane propeller taxiing 


Getting ready for our trip 


On the bus: At the airport: 
We will show good manners We will use our eyes and ears 
We will sit in our seats We will listen to our guide 
We will speak softly We will be patient 
We will look at public buildings We will thank our guide 


We will thank Peter’s father 









Our Trip 


Thursday came at last 

- And we were ready— 

Ready to get on the bus. 

A man came to our door. 

It was the bus driver. 

Here we go down the steps and into the 
big bus. 

Beep! Beep! out Calvert Street we 
went and down Wisconsin Avenue 
through Georgetown. 

We passed the Lincoln Monument, saw 
the Washington Monument, the Jeffer- 
son Memorial, and across the city the 
Capitol. 

Now we are on the bridge that spans the 
Potomac River, 

Did you see the boats by the wharf? 

The red one was a fire boat. 

Did you see the train coming after we 
crossed the bridge? 

“I see the Airport,” many voices said. 

There was Peter’s father with a guide. 

First we went into the Administration 
Building. 

We saw the ticket office, the flower 
shop, the baggage room where baggage 
was lowered to the tractor below. 

We went out on the observation plat- 
form where we saw planes coming in 
and planes taking off, and some taxi- 
ing on the runways. 


III. Miss Stohlman visits us 


We looked up and saw the control towe; 
but we could not go in it. 

We saw a gas truck and a crash truck, 

There was the pilot and hostess. 

A red cap was carrying a bag. 

Across the field was a wind T. 

And now a big surprise! 

We could go. into a plane. 

We sat in the seats. 

We looked out the little round windows. 

We saw how chairs could be folded back, 

We saw where the food was stored. 

Our guide gave us pamphlets. 

We looked into the cockpit. 

The pilot showed us the instrument 
board, but we could not touch any- 
thing. 

Time was up—we thanked our guide, 

We met another guide. 

We went into the hangars. 

They were very busy places. 

Men were working, cleaning, polishing, 
oiling, repairing. 

The plane parts looked so large. 

We saw large maps on the walls. 

Everyone said they had a fine time. 

We thanked Peter’s father for helping 
us see so much. 

We got into our bus and drove back to 
school. 


We heard that our principal had flown home from Europe this sum- 
mer. We sent her a letter inviting her to come to our room when con- 
venient, to tell us about her plane ride. 


Dear Miss Stohlman: 


We heard you flew across the ocean this summer. Would you like to tell us 
about your trip—when you are not too busy? 


With love, 
2A-B GRADE 
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Miss Stohlman came one afternoon toward the end of our study and 
rol towe | told us in a delightfully informal and detailed manner all about her trip 
across the Atlantic. It was intensely satisfying to hear the interchange of 
. truck. | ideas between the class and the principal—sharing common knowledges, 
, learning new concepts, and asking pertinent questions. Illustrations on 
the board captured the interest and clarified the thinking. The hour was 
lived so realistically, teacher and pupils alike felt they had taken the trip 
themselves. 

The next day we had another opportunity to write a note to Miss 
indows. # ¢iohlman thanking her for sharing her trip with us. Other activities grew 


ed back, . ; 
oil out of this experience as well. 
CuHarts ON Miss STOHLMAN’s Trip SHARED WITH Us 
‘rument Miss Stohlman, our principal, came to visit us one afternoon. 
ch any. She told us about her trip. 
She flew across the ocean last summer. 
guide, Her plane was a big Strato-cruiser. It had four motors. 


It flew 10,000 feet high (altitude). 
It cruised at about 286 miles an hour. 
a How long did it take the plane to make the trip? 
ishing, Yes, about 18 hours. 
We liked the part 
about the orange red glow the sun made. 
about the holes in the clouds (air pockets). 


— about the good food she had to eat. 
el ping about the berth she had to sleep in. 

Robert liked to hear about the fact that clocks and watches had to be set back. 
ack to Donna liked to hear about Big Ben. 


Juan liked the illustrations she drew on the board as she talked. 

Barbara liked the study of directions: North, South, East, West. 

We were glad Miss Stohlman did not get air sick. 

We heard so many interesting things, we were sorry when the time was up. 
Mrs. C. said she felt as if she had taken the trip herself. 

sum- We felt that way too. 

con- We thanked our principal for coming to our room. 

The next day we wrote her a thank-you letter. 





I] us 





For important messages to Department members, see pages 55 and 56. 
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If You Have No Organized 


Summer Program 


UMMER lies just ahead. And you live, let us say, in one of the 

thousands of communities that close their school doors when the term 
is ended and set their children “free” for the summer. For many children, 
that means “free” to be restless and aimless, “free” to spend hours in a 
haphazard seeking for something to do. 

For many parents this “free” summer means a period of worry and 
irritation, stemming from many sources—uneasiness because their chil- 
dren are spending many hours with little or no supervision; uncertainty 
arising from lack of information about recreational facilities that are 
available; irritation because of shortage of time—and ideas—to use in 
guiding their children’s summer activities. These feelings are often ac- 
companied by an underlying impression that children ought to be able 
to amuse themselves for at least three months out of a year. 

In such a community what can the school do, before the school year 
closes, to help parents and children plan for the summer months? 

Here are a few ideas that may be useful for teachers, parents and 
children who want to plan ahead for the summer. 


Survey of Community Resources 


A survey of community resources and activities can be conducted by 
a parent-teacher group, and it has many values. It helps acquaint parents 
and teachers with their community, reveals the resources that can and 
should be used, and points up the need for additional resources. For com- 
munity agencies, it is an evidence of parent-teacher interest that may 
stimulate them to provide additional services. 

The survey should seek to answer such questions as these: 


What resources of our community are available to young people in the 
summer months? For example: parks, swimming pools, libraries, museums, 
playgrounds, concerts, activity programs sponsored by such organizations as 
Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, YWCA, YMCA. 

Are there appropriate activities for different age levels? 

Is there adequate supervision in parks, on playgrounds, at swimming pools’ 

Are there any good resources that could be used if supervision were pro 
vided by adults or older children? 

Is there a good balance of activities? Is there a fairly wide variety of activ- 
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ities that do not require strenuous physical exertion? Are there opportunities 
for creative activities? 


Using the Results of the Survey 


Data gleaned from the survey can be organized and made available to 
parents thru the local newspaper or thru information sheets or handbooks. 
Enlist the cooperation of the local newspaper and arrange for a weekly 
or semi-weekly listing of events that are of interest to young people. This 
might become a regular feature thruout the year. 

Children can help in the preparation of information sheets for their 
parents. These sheets can include such data as the following: 


Grove Swimming Pool, 13th and Maple. Open June 15-August 31. Hours: 
10:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. One lifeguard on duty. Admission, 25¢. 

Carnegie Public Library, 1822 W. Taylor. Open every day but Monday. 
Hours: 10:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.; 7:00 P.M. to 10:00 P.M. Story hour for children 
aged 6 to 9, Wednesdays from 3:00 to 4:00 P.M. 


A handbook of information is more durable and more usable than the 
information sheets, but it also takes more time to prepare. Perhaps some 
community agency—a service club, the Chamber of Commerce, a wo- 
men’s club—can be interested in working with parents to prepare a hand- 
book of community resources. The handbook might become an annual 
project for some service-minded community group. 


If Community Resources Seem Meager 


A survey of the community may show that possibilities for summer 
activities are limited. In that case, what steps can be taken by interested 
parents to improve the situation? Here are some suggestions: 

Set up a program of desirable summer activities. Parents and teachers 
can consider what they feel would be desirable summer activities within 
the range of possibility for their particular community. For example: 
supervised play, swimming, amateur dramatics, handicrafts, music (both 
listening and participating), camping. 

Determine what will be needed in order to provide some or all of 
these activities. This will take into account both the physical facilities— 
parks, playgrounds, some kind of small auditorium or practice center for 
music and dramatic groups, etc——and personnel required to direct and 
supervise activities. 





pro- 





Investigate possibilities for getting needed facilities and personnel, At 
this point, such questions as these will arise: Are there park areas or vacant 
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lots that could be used for play space? Could the school playgrounds }y 
made available? Could a local service club be interested in providing play 
equipment for a public playground? How can we arrange to pay for the 
part-time services of someone to supervise playgrounds ? 

Do we have any kind of community center that could be made ayail 
able at specified hours for music or dramatic groups? Are there college 
students, parents or teachers who would be interested in supervising such 
groups? 

What facilities do we have for a handicraft program? Does the school 
have any facilities that might be made available? Could a craft room be 
set up in some community center? Do we have qualified personnel within 
the community to help with a handicraft program? Are there parents 
with special interests or hobbies who might organize and supervise hobby 
clubs? | 

What kind of help could we get from organizations such as Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, YWCA, YMCA? 

Would a community council, made up of representatives from many 
groups interested in young people, be a good way of organizing to get 
action on a summer program for children? (Such a council could include 
representatives from service clubs, women’s clubs, men’s clubs, youth or- 
ganizations, churches, schools, parent organizations.) 

What help can we get from local newspapers in publicizing the prob- 
lem, the plans, and the specific needs? 


Children Plan for Themselves 


Discussions. Some time may be spent in the classroom in discussing 
plans for the vacation period. One outgrowth of such discussions may be 
a desire to learn more about what the community has to offer, and may 
serve as a basis for children to initiate a survey of community possibilities. 

Summer clubs. Children may decide to organize summer “clubs” to 
pursue some special interest, such as collecting stamps or picture postcards, 
making model airplanes, producing amateur plays, or any one of a num- 
ber of other activities. Since such groups tend to disintegrate without 
rather strong leadership, it is well to see if some kind of supervision can 
be provided by adults or older children. Perhaps a local organization does, 
or will, sponsor such groups. ! 

Summer reading lists. Children can prepare their own lists of books 
they would like to read. This may involve one or more trips to the library, 
some reference to annotated lists of children’s literature, and an acquaint: 
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ds be | ance with book review sections in newspapers and magazines. Perhaps 
y play f the librarian in the public library will arrange to reserve special shelves 
or the § for books requested by the children. 

Illustrated booklet of summer plans. Children can prepare booklets 
avail. | based on the idea of “Summer Fun” or “My Plans for Summer.” There 
illege | are many possible ways of organizing such a booklet. It can be set up 
such | according to “Things I would like to do by myself . . . with my family 
... with my friends.” It can be developed around such headings as “I 
choo! § would like to see . . . I would like to go to . . . I would like to learn... 
m be § [would like to read .. .” It can be organized under such topics as “Out- 
‘ithin | door Activities ... Hobbies . . . Books to Read . . . Rainy Day Activities 
rents | ..- Home Responsibilities . . . Trips.” 

obby | Booklets can be made up of a combination of illustrations and text 
prepared by children, or they can consist chiefly of pictures drawn by 
Boy | children or clipped from magazines and newspapers. Such booklets 
| tend to be a blend of realism and wishful thinking. From the standpoint 
nany f of both interest and guidance, they have value for children, teachers and 





) get | parents. 

lude “School’s out! Whadda we do now?” 

h or- The foregoing are just a few suggestions that may help parents, teach- 
es and children respond to that perennial cry. 

wrob- —EpiToriAL STAFF 

“a The annual roster of members enrolled i 

y be MEMBERS:> NEA Department of Elementary Schon Soars 

a pals for the year 1951-52 is now in preparation. It is extremely important 

ties. that you notify us immediately of any corrections to be made in the 


” to listing of your name and address. All changes or additions should be 

















rds, received not later than May 31 to be given attention. 

um- 

oat If you have not yet joined the Department for the current year, we 
shall be glad to receive your dues for 1951-52. We will send you all 

= Department publications issued since September 1, 1951, and will in- 

oes, clude your name in our membership roster to be published in the 1952 
Yearbook. 
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What Do YOU Think? 


“Speak up and be heard!” Or, more accurately in this case, 
“Write it down and be read.” 


When Tue Nationa, ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL comes from 
the press next fall, it will include several new features designed 
to give opportunity for more and more principals to discuss 
their problems and to exchange ideas and information. 


One of these features will be a Forum. It will include letters 
written by readers in response to a topic announced in an earlier 
issue of the magazine. Topics should be ones which are of real 
interest to principals and sufficiently provocative to bring in a 
response from many readers. 


WE NEED YOUR HELP—Now 


To get this Forum feature under way in the October issue, 
we need your help and we need it soon. 


Here is the question: AS A PRINCIPAL, WHAT IS YOUR 
MOST TROUBLESOME PROBLEM? 


For the answer: Keep it brief—not more than fifty words. 
We'll print as many of the responses as we can. And we'll use 
all of the responses to help (1) identify topics for the Forum 
feature in later issues of the magazine; and (2) identify prob- 
lems common to many principals and pressing enough to call 
for treatment in magazine articles or special bulletins. 


ONE THING MORE 


The Forum page needs a name. What do you think would 


be a good title for it? Send along your suggestions, please. 


Address your letters to Dorothy Neubauer, The National Elementary 
Principal, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 














